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FE abelled "SANFORIZED' set the 
style in pure cottons and cotton biends, in 
wasn-n-wear too Garme ts keep their 


original fit, stay new-looking, wash after wash, 


No soaking before sewing is necessary when 
you buy fabrics labelled ‘SANFORIZED'. 

Here is real value for your mone 
the label 'SANFORIZED’ on better \ 


better printed, trend-setting fabr 


and readymade garments 





@ trademark ‘SANFORIZED' is recognised 
and trusted as a reliable assurance 

igainst shrinkage by millions of satisfied 
customers 52 countries of the world. 
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proprietor of the registered trademark 
SANFORIZED". The proprietor uses this 
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THE NEW PHASE 


4 VEN after the Congress defeat in West Bengal, not only Congressmen 
but also others with a vested interest in a corrupt administration 
must haye thoped that the various parties hitherto) in the opposition 
would not be able to unite to form a government, let alone run it 
for long. Their disappointment now is perhaps in equal proportion to 
the sense of fulfilment which makes the’ State's long-suffering people look 
forward to the next five years with hope and confidence. (What has been 
achieved will of course be of no value if the people are denied what they 
believe could be the fruits of this sealers But a beginning has been 
made, so promptly and so smoothly that even the so-called neutral observers 
are perhaps doubting their superior wisdom. Ordinary people’ have 
shown not only a clearer sense of purpose but also a maturer understanding 
of their rights and obligations, ‘They are not asking for the moon, nor 
do they expect miracles to happen overnight. The mess that the Congress 
has left behind will-not be easy to clear. That is perhaps why some 
interested people are still hoping that the new Government will fail 
and be shown up, paving the way to a dark Restoration. But the people 
gave the Congress 20 years to set the house in order after the British left ; 
they will be prepared to give five to their new representatives. Only the 
other day a curious group of women demonstrators in Calcutta was chased 
away by a large crowd fully conscious of the sheer irresponsibility of 
vociferous demands and protests even before the new Government had 
started functioning. The small incident clearly showed that irresponsible 
agitation is condoned and supported by the general public only in the 
absence of a sense of identification with the instruments of authority. 
It also showed that Mr Jyoti Basu was not being fanciful when he sug; 
gested at the massive Maidan rally on March | that the people themselves 
would take the necessary steps if the Congress now tried to create disorder. 
But none of this is meant to suggest that the new Government will 
have an easier task than the old. The Congress administration had, oné 
advantage during its last years; nobody expected it to do any good. The 
speeches at the United Front rally, the Front’s policy statement, and the 
Chief Minister’s broadcast on Sunday night showed that the new leaders 
have not forgotten the hard tasks ahead in an euphoria of self-congratula- 
tion on their electoral success. They have identified their main challenge 











and have already given an earnest of their determination to meet them. 





(The decision to take over the wholesale trade in paddy and rice should be 


Sg EE 
jut into effect without delay; measures to ensure popular participation 
ee 


in a re-drawn procurement programme demand equally urgent attention) 


It is to be hoped that the Government will not shrink from the sternest 
measures needed to root out corruption from both its own administrative 
apparatus and private business and trade, Influential groups and indivi- 
duals may be hurt in the process, but the new regime can find no surer 





way of damning itself than that of expedient compromise. This is par- 
ticularly true of its Leftist constituents with a clear socio-economic philo- 
sophy. They can hardly afford to forget that some improvement on the 
Congress performance will be no substitute for fundamental changes 
in the socio-economic structure without which there can be no lasting 
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progress. A coalition calls for a con- 
sensus, often based on partial accom- 
modation of divergent points of view. 
jut a is worth little if it 
stands in the way of achieving the 
goals on which all are agreed. Not 
all Leftist goals chieyed by 
the new Government but the United 
Front has agreed on a set 
of aims, essential now «is 
that must be fulfilled by 
whatever means might be needed; 
there must be no failure of courage. 
This may be unpleasant, but the peo. 
ple demand no less. ‘They will watch 
the new Assembly session with enthu- 
siasm—and 


consensus 





may be 


already 
What is 


these aims 


vigilance. 


Time For We eding 


The spontaneous enthusiasm of the 
people over the assumption of office 
by the United Front in West Bengal 
is a source of strength to the new 
Ministry ] 
because the masses are on t 
and may not bear with even the Mi- 
nistry of long, The 
task of the United Front is not easy. 


; and may be also of anxiety, 
move 


} P, fry) 
choice [or 


their 


Self-aggrandisement apart, the only 
objective that_the Congress | sedu- 
lously pursued all thes yey is to 





| 
fashion the 


needs of the ruling clique 
Secretariat to the Panchayat at the 
village level. The administrative 
machine that the United Front has 
inherited moves on the two wheels of 
graft and 

still be a 
ralisation to allege that 
the administration is corrupt. 
be, to a derret 


administration to the 


from the 


though it may 





patrona 
somewhat swe ping gene- 
everyone in 
May- 
takes 


men who run it 


administration 
the character of the 
as water does the colour ol 
tainer. To that extent 
at the top may chasten those below 
Even then the need fo action 
will remain. 

But there are area beyond the 
direct reach of the Cabinet, the so 
called autonomous local bodies which 
have so functioned as willing 
accomplices of the Congress. They 
| those dis- 
men who 


important 


the con 


cle anliness 
drastic 


} 


long 


were useful asylums | 
carded by the 
were not top-notchers but 
enough to be partners in the spoils 
system run by the party. The Cal 
cutta Corporation is an example ol 
what shameless manoeuvring the Con- 
capable of to 
keep such organisations under its con- 
trol. The will of the people—the 


Corporation election was on the basis 


electorate o7 


gress leadership was 


4 


NOW 


of adult franchise—was thwarted by 
an unscrupulous use of the Defence 
of India Rules which prevented six 
left councillors from participating in 
the election of aldermen. ‘The Con- 
sress bagged those five seats to cap- 
ture the Corporation, though it had 
failed to secure a majority at the 
This misdeed has to be undone, fox 
the raeket that the Corporation is 
cannot be cleaned up unless the 
Congress party there is put in the 
place assigned to it by the people. 
The majority of the Congress at 
Market Square is anomalous with the 
changes at Dalhousie, especially when 
that majority is the result of+a fraud 





polls. 


on the citizens, 


In the districts the local bodies 
and the panchayats are the counter- 
arts of the Corporation. They ar 
said to have been elected on the 
basis of adult franchise, and there 


can be no other explanation ol how 
over- 
them 
rigged. 


the Congress could secure an 
ajority in 
that the elections were 


whelming most of 
than 
The general election has shown what 
the people think of the and 


this revulsion could not have descend 





party, 


ed suddenly on the day. of polling. 


It is unbelievable that the same elec- 


torate had returned the Congress 
with an overwhelming majority in 
almost all panchayats and local 
bodies over the last few years. With 


considerable funds at their disposal 
and authority to realise certain taxes, 
they had become so many foci of cor- 
ruption contaminating the rural so- 
ciety. With what hatred 

called local leaders are regarded by 
the people will be evident from the 
experience of a former Minister who 
did not dare go electioneering accom- 
panied by Congressmen running the 
Panchayati Raj, for everywhere they 
would be greeted by the people with 
shouts of “thieves, thieves’. The 
voters in the constituency thus gave 
their verdict on how the crores that 
were riven to the 
drought relief on the eve of the elec- 
tion were spent. Similar must be 
the experience of the people in. the 


these sc- 








panchayats for 


rest of the State also. ‘These nests 
of Congress touts have to be broken 
so that those who sustained the in- 


famous regime may have 
tunity to discredit and, if possible, 
subyert the new one. But mere su- 
persession will not be enough; the 
United Front Government will 
to ensure that no case of misuse of 
public funds for private or party ends 


no oOppor- 


have 


goes unpunished. A adminis 
tration will elude the left | 


long as these organisations pe sISt. 


ide} 5 as 


Hypocrisy, Inc. 


There are occasions 
prakash 
ingly 
sweet uses. By 


when Myr Jaya- 
Narayan can be éxcruciat 
but he has his 
full 
score of names have been mentioned 
in course of the freewheeling discus- 
sion about should succeed Dr 
Radhakrishnan as President ol the 
Republic, assuming it would not be 
Dr Radhakrishnan Among 
this full score of names suggested are 





obfuscating, 


now almost a 


who 


himselt, 


assorted grey eminences who are hay 
ing their qualities and attributes sub- 
jected tO a vigorous Comparative (est. 


The 


much in the open, 


race, it would seer, is 

In the open, but not above board. 
It was left to Mr Jayay rakash Nara- 
yan to rip apart the y il of hypocrisy. 
In all the dis 
naming a possible successor to D1 
Radhakrishnan, an obvious 


ussions taking place fo 


name 1S 


missing. Trust Mr Narayan to bring 
that. up With charming pseudo- 
innocene, he asks why cannot 


Vice- 


as oul 


considea 
President, Dr Zz 


next President 


electing the present 


deed, why not? 

Descends a d. ilence. Dr 
Radh I \ President, 
could succeed Dr Rajendra Prasad, 
the President, in 1962. But it would 
not, ah, be pro} think in 
of electing Dr Z.: 
Vice-President, to succeed Dr Radha- 
krishnan, the 1967. The 
reason must not be discussed in po- 
lite society Dr Zakir Hussain, atter 
all, isa Muslim. In this great secular 
country a sacri- 
lege to suggest that a Muslim be ele- 
vated to the position of Head of State, 
Mr Jayaprakash Narayan should have 
his head examined. 

We are almost sure that, to its 
eternal he party 
would bypass Dr Hussain, and name 
an impeccable Hindu as President. 
It will do so not because it fears that 
Dr Hussain’s lature would be 
immediately shot down by the Jan 
Sangh, Even if the names of all the 
Jan Sanghis that have been elected 








ikrishnan, — the 


erms 
ir Hussain, the 





President, in 





it ought to be 


of ours, 


shame, the Congress 





nel 
canal 
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last month to the Lok Sabha and thégi™. 
a | i 


State Assemblies are 
the number barely 250. 
With all their value, they 
cannot by themselves stop Dr Hus- 
sain’s election. No, if a Muslim will 


added together, 
will reach 
nuisance 
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not be clected President of the coun- 
try, it is because of the Jan Sanghis 
inside the Congress. Their secular 
Hindu hearts astir in righteous in- 
dignation, these elements would not 
allow such a thing to happen. What, 
a Muslim as President? One might 
as well hand over the country to Mu- 
hammad Ayub Khan. 

It is for the Left Opposition to 
force the Let there be a show- 
down. This nation ought to be, and 
is, biewer and nobler than what. the 
ha’pennyworth communalists in the 
Congress and the Jan Sangh would 
want it to be. If the Coneress of Mrs 
Indira Gandhi and Mr Morarji De- 
sai makes a move to ditch Dr Hus- 
sain unceremoniously, let the Oppo 
sition adopt him as their candidate. 
This is but one of the several essen- 
tial things that have to be done, and 
soon, if the nation is yet to be saved 
from the grip of the cow-mongers and 
the minority-baiters. 


issue. 


Things Falls Apart 


What is left of the Congress Par- 
liamentary Party will doubtless elect 
a leader on March 12, who will be 
the country’s Prime Minister for, in 
theory, five years. It may still be too 
early to say “Ichabod” to the Con- 
gress ; but current goings-on in Delhi 
make it abundantly clear that some- 
thing is happening to the Indian 
polity. Mrs Indira Gandhi was re- 
cently rude to the Delhi Correspon- 
dent of The Times, for he had writ- 
ten of the impending disintegration 
of Indian democracy; others have 
since joined the chorus, sotto voce. 
It is still uncertainty abounding. 
Most of the men now in conclave in 
the capital are defeated men, men 
without a mandate; and what they 
decide will to that extent be held in 
contempt. Messrs K. Kamaraj, S. K. 
Patil, Atulya Ghosh & Co, may decide 
as they like, if they agree, which 
seems unlikely ; but the Syndicate has 
gone into liquidation and that is 
that. 

If only there were no personal in- 
volvement, it would be immensely in- 
teresting objectively to study post- 
election India. The ‘Times of Lon- 
don summed it up as “Indianization 
of India” ; the writer perhaps thought 
of Malcolm Muggeridge’s description 


of Nehru as the last Viceroy of India. 


The frequent references to “first non- 
here, there 
but not everywhere also evoked sug- 


NOW 


gestions of a change which refuses to 
define itself, The resultant situation, 
both at the Centre and in the States, 
is thus doubly interesting. In Andhra, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Assam 
and places like Tripura the Congress 
is firmly back in power; it has contriv- 
ed a majority in bleeding Rajasthan 
and elsewhere; but the wind of change 
blowing through Kerala, West 
gal, even Bihar and: Uttar 
has not left Delhi wholly unaffected. 
This statement is not invalidated by 
Mrs Gandhi's telephone call to M1 
Ajoy Mukherjee, promising all co- 
operation; that she had to make a 
call to convey so obvious an assurance 
is evidence that the entire political 
structure is undergoing a basic change 
for the ‘first time in twenty years. 

The Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam 
of Madras has let it be known through 
its leader, Mr C. N. Annadurai, that 
it wants no conflict with the Centre. 
Mr Namboodiripad of Kerala, while 
indicating a preference for the prime 
ministership, has been no less con- 
ciliatory. The non-Congress Chief 
Ministers in the other States are per- 
haps less committed at the moment; 
but it is difficult to see how a Con- 
eressite Prime Minister at Delhi is go- 
ing-to impose the slightest discipline 
on the States for even so elementary 
a thing as a national food budget. 
States like Madras and Kerala have 
already demanded greater stata] auto- 
nomy and diminished federal powers; 
others may follow suit. The Congress 
Party's inability, for lack of a two- 
third majority in the Lok Sabha, to 
amend the Constitution may be a 
poor excuse for no-change. Indeed, 
if the Supreme Court's latest judg- 
ment holds, the powers of the Lok 
Sabha itself may be severely circums- 
cribed. The defeat of the Congress 
in Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, the 
Hindi-speaking {North, also denotes 
an elemental change the character of 
which cannot yet be delineated with 
precision, 

Nobody need gloat over the com- 
ing crisis, which can be overcome if 
there is a will to accommodate; if 
there is a determination at the Centre 
to see that the country’s real diversi- 
ties are not: sacrificed at the altar of 
something called national integration 
which has come to be identified with 
Hindi and what follows.. Mr Nam- 
boodiripad, Mr Annadurai and Mr 


sen- 
Pradesh, 


Ajoy Mukherjee know that they are 


as good Indians as anybody else; 
they need to be assured that the Con- 


gress is no longer synonymous with 
India. 


The Betrayal 
(what is the 


Kremlin after? Just 
when the 


Americans have taken two 
or more “natural” steps in Vietnam 
—bombardment of the North from 
sea and ground and mining of rivers 
the Russians have announced their 
readiness to discuss means to stop 
the missile and anti-missile ae 
The anti-missiles the Russians ar 
said to have installed around one or 
two cities ‘have led to mounting 
pressure in the USA for similar de- 
fence, and the administration was in 
a quandary. The costs, on top of 
the huge expenditure in Vietnam, 
would have “been prohibitive and 
would have been a sobering influence 
on the warmongers of the Pentagon. 
But the Russians have now decided 
to give the Pentagon a_ breathing 
space, to the immense delight of Mr 
Johnson, 
What role is Mr Kosygin playing ? 
His 


recent meeting with the other 
honest broker in London was reveal- 
ing. The U.S. wanted North Viet- 


nam to stop sending reinforcements 
to the brave Vietcong, while the U.S. 
would continue to build-up their 
forces for genocide. Mr Kosygin, as 
circumstantial evidence shows, trans- 
mitted the message to Hanoi from 
London and began enjoying a two- 
day holiday. The generous Mr John- 
son ordered a two-day .halt in the 
bombing of the North. (But Ho Chi 


Minh, thank God, is no‘Khrushchev 


wobbling in the Caribbean) He turn- 
ed down the disgraceful | ‘oposal, 
Mr Kosygin has done great mis- 
chief. —By-talking Hanoi into mak- 
ing some gestures, he gave the Ame- 
ricans the impression that resistance 
in Vietnam is softening, and that the 
only thing to do now is to mount 
their guns against the North and 
mine the rivers. The role of an hon- 
est broker should have been left to 
Wilson and Brown, the labour 
lackeys of the American bourgeosie. 
Mr Podgorny, a day or two before 


the coming Soviet-American talks 
were announced, accused the Ame- 
ricans of hypocrisy and _ cynicism. 


How to describe the Russians who, 
after the latest sinister escalation by 
the Americans, are going all out to 
sit together with people whom they 
sometimes accuse of mass 


murder 
and hypocrisy? Maybe, 


mass mur 
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i , : 4 
der of Asians is not genocide. The 
( Asians multiply like flies and the 
t Americans are making a big contri- 
’ bution to population contro] in Viet- 
L ham. 
; The attitude of the Eastern bloc 
H countries and of the Communist 
parties in Western Europe forces one 
to bring in the colour question. It 
seems certain that Asian and African 
Communists will have to work out a 
- new destiny for themselves. For, when 
it comes to a crunch outside her im- 
mediate periphery, Russia, the brave 
Russia of the epic fight against the 
e Germans, has proved herself.to be a 
; nuclear colossus with feet of caviar, 
: thanks to her co-existentialist leader- 
¢ ship. 
With U.S.-aid-addicts at the Cen 
tre who have cutoff trade with Hanol, 


not much can be done at governmen- 
tal level here. But what about ow 
S trade wnions, our dock workers? Large 
quantities of steel and other material 
are being shipped to South Vietnam. 
Dock workers can refuse to load them. 


’ And, then, there are too many CIA 
j boys around in disguise, not only 
in cities and towns, but also at 
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the district and village level—philan- 
thropists all, ready to subvert the 
new alliance here. Let us have no 
truck with them. The new Govern- 
ment of West Bengal should declare 
that we can look after our own affairs 
The CIA boys can go home. 


Atomic Complicity 


Even a few months ago the Rus- 
sians were deeply suspicious of Ame- 
rican plans for a nuclear non prolife- 
ration treaty, mainly because of likely 
West German access to NATO's ato- 
mic trigger. But Moscow seems no 
longer to doubt the Johnson Admi 
nistration’s sincerity in any sphere 
and, ironically, it is now the West 
Germans who complain of “atomic 
complicity” between the two super- 
Powers. The misgivings are shared 
by many other countries, including 
Italy, Israel, Japan and Sweden. The 
proposed treaty, on which the USA 
and the Soviet Union have reached 
virtual agreement, is plainly designed 
to preserve their monopoly of terror; 
they have at least discovered thei 
common interest which transcends 


we do. 


the already diminishing differences be- 


tween NATO and Warsaw loyalties. 
In any case, Wilson's Britain could 
not have been more obliging; the 
West Germans and the Italians may 
also be made to see reason. : 
‘New Delhi, which used to be 
much more critical in the past, 
has~ developed cold feet under 
combined Russo-American pressure. 
An Indian spokesman last week 
dutifully murmured a few mild reser- 
vations, but it is already clear that 
when the time come independent, 
non-aligned India will sign on the 
dotted line, perhay ; alter securing 
some assurance that the American 
nuclear force will shield her against 
any threat from China. And on that 
pretext the Americans may even be 


able to build a nuclear base or two 
in the Indian Ocean, The surrender 
of India’s option will not only re- 
move whatever political leverage she 
still international affairs but 
may also impede her civil nuclear 
development by subjecting it to fo- 
reign inspection and \control. But 
this, in Ne Ww Delhi's VIEW, is obvious- 


ly a small price to pay for generous 


has in 
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Shadows of Andhra 


Mr Sundarayya was angry last week 
when he talked to reporters about 
the ideological cleavage with the 
Right CPI and the effect the split had 
on the elections. Anger is a purifying 
force, but not always. At times it can 
be the result of petulance. Though 
his feet were in -Kerala, where the 
Congress has been-routed beyond re- 
nemption by the United Front which 
included the Right Communists, Mr 
Sundarayya’s heart 


was in Andhra 
Pradesh, the land of ‘Telangana, 
where, in this election, the Commu- 
nist strength has been reduced from 


KO 


2 to 19, thanks to the bitter split. 
This debacle was responsible for his 
inger. 

People should be clear about what 
they want and how they propose to 
eo about it. If elections are impor- 
tant—much to our surprise, they can 
first step—then the right 
tactics have to be evolved. Mr Nam- 
boodiripad proved a flexbile tactician 
that way; the plight of the Right CPI 
in the midterm elections did not in- 
fluence his decision to have a united 


be, as a 


front with them. In West Bengal, 
the unity talks broke down, with the 


result that the Congress, though de 
feated, was not routed. 

Now that left united front gov 
ernments have been formed in Kerala 
and West Bengal, outbursts at polit- 
buro level should be curbed. Other 
wise the governménts would find it 
dificult to function. One not 
fight by words alone; deeds are far 
more important. There would 
time for ideological pol mics of 


di ICS 


be 
the 
interests of 
the people clash with policic 5 
to be imposed by 
tuent of the 
The most 


vital sort when the basic 


sought 
this or that consti 
coalition. governments. 
difficult battle is about to 
start, now that the expectations and 
vigilance of the people are high. At 
this moment, the biggest need is stock- 
taking, and self-criticism, 
and this cannot be done overnight in 


criticism 


a self-righteous manner. Steam can 
be let off in the new Parliament where 
the forces of right reaction and the 
left—and of the two CPIs— 
matched, and the Congre 


there for target practice. 


are about 
is still 
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THE voters did their duty well 
and even if all else is forbid 
dingly gloomy amidst the sickening 
rat race for the Prime Ministership 
in New Delhi, there is nothing to 
despair over the future of democracy. 
The take-off elections demonstrated 
its resilience and vitality and in the 
process replaced the single focus of 
yower. Those who confidently. pre- 
dicted the quiet death of democracy 
with the defeat of the Congress must 
be chagrined at the thought that de- 
mocracy can outlive the Congress. 
On the whole it was a wholesome, 
healthy and democratic verdict and 
one-party dominance has been re- 
placed by a new cross-party polity. 

Preliminary analysis of the election 
results could at best yield very tenta 
tive findings, but it would not be 
wrong to surmise that the vote this 
time amounted to a total rejection of 
Congress policies, The fact that both 
Mr Patil and Mr Menon were re- 
jected by the Bombay electorate (if 
the CIA spent a great deal of money 
to promote Mr Patil, there was 
enough foreign money to back Mr 
Menon even if he did not know about 
it) is proof that the more intelligent 
voter is not prepared to be fobbed 
off with the sophistry of some people 
in the Congress being progressive. If 
Mr Menon said he did not have any 
difference with the Congress mani 
festo or its ideology, he could not 
have expected to rally the anti-Con 

vote. The Left Establishment 

Mr Menon’s contest with a 
symbolism it did not merit, though 
in retrospect Mr Menon’s defeat was 
not symbolic of anything. 

The right effected a major break 
through in relation to the Congress 
but not in relation to the left. The 
left gains were extensive in 
areas and intensive in a few pockets 
but the Congress, which was already 
rightist, would move further to the 
right under the impact of rightist 
gains at the elections. 

Sophisticated statistical analysis of 
the elections aside, what is most signi- 
ficant is the emergence of several 
non-Congress governments in the 
States, ranging from a Swatantra- 


gress 


vested 





most 


A POLITICAL 


Cul-de-Sac 


CORRESPONDENT 


Jana Congress coalition in Orissa at 


one end of the spectrum to a Left 
Communist-led coalition in Kerala. 
But the most intelligent electorates 


in the South, in Madras and Kerala, 


have rejected the Congress con- 
vineingly. 


There 


Ca©nce 


is some geopolitical signifi- 
to the emergence of two new 
political focus in Madras 
and Kerala, and it is not merely a 
problem of streamlining Centre-State 
relationships within the matrix of the 
Constitution Che extra-constitu- 
tional issues to be thrown up remain 
to be identified when the entire polt- 
tical spectrum is represented in the 
States and the Central Cabinet, a 
Coneress ont a fune- 


points ol 


e, turns out to be 
tional quantity rather than a nume- 
rical quantity representing the States, 

New Delhi is still dazed, trying to 
come to grips with the new problems 
and in the short-run the leadership 


is content to survive the few unreal 
days before the big change comes 
over in the Indian polity. 


As expected the preoccupation is 


with stace-manavine the succession. 
The small men who were licked at 
the elections and still pass for the 
Syndicate and the overrated Mr 


Kamaraj are still trying to pretend 
that they have a big role to play in 
the election though, in fact, they are 


still in search of a role. 


The lame-duck was mercifully 
killed but there is more to it than 
mercy killing. Ihe Big Business 


lobby which wanted the Drug Patents 
Bill scuttled seemed to have won, 
though Mr Nath Pai of the PSP 
spearheaded the move without any 
knowledge of the sinister plan, With 
the lame-duck limping out everything 
x the big battle. 





is clear fe 


Kamaraj—Third Man ? 
The Left 
reconciled 
trying to 
politically. 
is that neitl 


Establishment, still un- 
to the Congress rout, is 
rehabilitate Mr Kamaraj 
The line being plugged 
ier Mrs Indira Gandhi 
nor Morarji Desai is suited for Prime 
Ministership under the objective con- 
ditions obtaining now and the need 
is decidedly for a third man. Could 
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it be Mr Kamaraj himself? Perhaps 
this is the only way a leader of 
shrunken stature like Mr Kamaraj 
could make himself relevant, to the 
new situation. 

The satraps from the States who 
played a key-role in the 1966 contest 
are still the factors to reckon with in 
the new political calculus. But where 
there are no Congress Chief) Minis- 
ters, the Congress is a shrivelled up 
body and has very few MPs. Madras 
with three Congress members in the 
Lok Sabha and Kerala with one, are 
hardly consequential. The joke is 
Mr Kamaraj controls 15 MPs out of 
480 now: ‘The consensus Mr Kama- 
raj is pretending to rig up might 
turn out to be a cruel joke on every- 
one because there is little basis for a 
consensus now, ‘ 

All that could happen is that in 
the face of a dramatic factional align- 
ment the smaller faction would have 
to bow out and this could hardly be 
a consensus. It would be pseudo- 
sophisticated politicking at the lowest 
possible level, leading to a low-level 
factional equilibrium. 

This is the time for scapegoats be- 
cause the situation needs them, When 
the Congress Working Committee 
meets on March 9 for a post-mortem 
of the elections, it is going to be fero- 
cious head-hunting of the pre-Phizo 
days. Mr Sanjiva Reddy ‘is believed 
to have written up a note on behalf 
of the Syndicate to assail the Govern- 
ment’s economic policies which, in 
their view, led to the Congress de- 
bacle. After all, Mr Patil was the 
first to point out at the crucial Cabi 
net meeting which decided on deva- 
luation that the decision would cost 
the Congress five million votes. 


Mrs Indira Gandhi, still sure that 


her position among the people is un- 
contested, is out to indict the orga- 
nisational leadership for the reverses. 
Mr Chavan and Mrs Gandhi would 
jointly attack the party leadership for 
the organisational debacle that 
brought about the political disaster 
for the Congress. Their note makes 
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particular reference to the handling 
of the Bihar situation. When Mrs 
Gandhi and her cheer leader Dinesh 
Singh wanted a Central take-over 
(for factional reasons though), Mr 
Kamaraj backed Mr K. B. Sahay and 
wanted the State Cabinet to stay. 

In a second note, the Prime Min- 
ister and the Home Minister have 
tried to fix the responsibility for the 
defeats on some of the State 
like Mr Atulya Ghosh, 


bosses 


Desai’s Chances 

The King Cobras would fight it out 
before they the Prime Min 
ister. But numerically, Mrs Indira 
Gandhi has an edge over Mr Morarji 
Desai as at present. A certain { 
business house which has sought to 
topple Congress governments or fore 
stall them at the State level is now 
wholeheartedly behind Mrs Indira 
Gandhi. Extra party acceptability in 
the context of the numerous non- 
Congress Ministries is a factor in her 
favour. Secondly, no Chief Minister 
would like a strong man at the Cen- 
tre. This reduces Mr Morarji Desai’s 
chances considerably. 

The consensus the  busybodies 
might rig up would not take shape 
until after the Working Committee 
has met. But the chances are that 
Mr Morarji Desai would make a pre- 
tence of surrendering to Mr Kamaraj 
so that he could rehabilitate himself 
as Number 2 in an Indira Cabinet 
without much loss of face. Or in 
sheer despair, as sublimation of his 
pre-retirement ego, he might fight it 
out as he did in the past. Mr Mo- 
rarji Desai suffers from a sense of re- 
membered wrong because he once 
staked his claim for leadership in 
1964 and found himself tricked out 
of it in the name of consensus. In 
1966, Mr Morarji Desai could not 
be taken the. name of 
consensus but it was a rigged-up 
election, with the Chief Ministers 
throwing their weight. But a new 
situation is developing this time. The 
crucial question is whether the strong- 
men from the States are still the 
strongmen who could trade in the 
block yotes of MPs. Mr Morarji De- 
sai's hope lies in the ability of the 
younger MPs to defy the whip of the 
State satraps and exercise their yote 
freely, But when the Congress itself 
is disintegrating, the younger MPs 
cannot be expected to vote for a 
strongman with a bigoted vision. 

The only gimmick the consensus- 


( hoose 


big 
5 


for a ride in 


makers could pull off is to present a 
compromise candidate, Everything re- 
mains to be seen. But there are 
whispers in the Capital that Mrs In- 


dira Gandhi, if elected, would not fe 
last beyond 1968 and it is going to r 
be Mr Chavan in any case, Even if : 
Mr Morarji Desai wins he would not ; 


last more than a year. 

Jan Sangh, Samyukta Socialist and 
non-party thinking converges on this 
point. ‘There would be a snap elec 
tion in 1968. Wherever the Congress 
tries to rig up a government witha 
bogus majority, the attempt is bound 
to fail sooner or later and the people 
would wreak vengeance against? the 
Coneress in a more dramatic form. 
At the Centre, the paper-thin majo- 
rity would force any Prime Minister 
to look to the Jan Sangh and the 


Swatantra, but a. factional realign- 
ment would ‘force a wew election. 
As for the States, it is on the cards 
(many are talking about it here) 


that the Bangla Congress-led coalition 
in West Bengal would force a show- 
down with the Centre in six months 
and force a fresh election alongside. 
But where the non-Congress govern- 
ments are based:on stable opposition 
majorities, as in Madras and Kerala, _ 
the Centre’s attempts to subvert them 
would recoil on it. 

forestall 
covernments in some 
States where it is the first party but 


The Congress can try to 
non-Congress 


does not have an absolute majority. 
It has already done it in Rajasthan 
and might attempt it in Punjab and 
Uttar Pradesh. Governor Sampurna- 
nand, a_ hard-boiled Congressman 
and an unabashed RSS supporter, 
cited the 1952 precedent in Madras 


to justify his decision. But how come 


did not hold 
good when the Left Communists were 
the single largest party in Kerala in 
1965? And if the reason is that 
most Left Communist legislators were 


the same prec edent 


: 


in jail, how can one overlook another 
case? . Mr Pattom Thanu Pillai, 
with 18 MLAs, could be called upon 
to form a PSP ministry in 1954 in 
Travancore-Cochin with Congress 
support though in Congress was the 
single largest party. To complete the 4} 
joke, Mr P. Govinda Menon, the leas 
der of the Congress party, was re: J 
cognised the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the Travancore-Cochin As-% 
sembly : 
March 5, 1967 
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Report From Orissa 


Bape 2 


YHE search for 
pointless. The 
observers, trained 
been wide off the mark in either 
judging the pre-election mood in 
Orissa or in predicting the way the 
voting would go. Concealed under- 
neath the seeming lack of interest 
and indifference the had, it 
would now appear, made up thei 
minds to walk up to the booths and 
vote the Congress most decidedly out 
of power. ‘The higher participation 
can be explained by precisely the fact 
which the observers failed so signally 


fact is that all 
otherwise, have 


voters 


to observe, namely, that the electo- 
rate was far from apathetic. And 
yet the scene outwardly did seem po- 


liticaly somnolent. A mere three-four 
days before the polling I travelled 
about 300 miles in six out of Orissa’s 
thirteen districts. Except in a_ few 
towns and two or three publicised 
constituencies there was»nothing to 
show that the voters were taking any 


interest in the election. They had 
indeed kept their secret well. 
If the high percentage of polling 


has been a surprise the debacle of the 
Congress has been more so. Even the 
boastful, morale-boosting, eve-of-elec- 
tion estimates of those who have now 
routed the Congress did not predict 
a fall from 82 to 30. Reporting jour- 
nalists, conscious of the occupational 
hazards of their trade, were cagey but 
felt safe enough in putting the Con- 
gress wins in the range of 60-70. 
One of the first election results to 
be announced was of the Jharsaguda 


constituency where Mr Bejoy Pani, 
be PCC chief, was defeated. It was 
4 portent of things to come. By the 


evening of the following day the peo- 
ple had lost their capacity to be sur- 
prised any more, and at Bas on the 
25th the news of Mr Biju Patnaik 
and Mr Nilamony Routray came they 
merely celebrated in their spontaneous 
demonstrations ‘an expected event. 
People did not bother even to com- 
ment on the huge margins by which 
Mr Patnaik, or his running parlia- 
Mr Suren Mahanty, or 
Mr Bibhudendra Misra, the Union 
Minister, lost, two of them to almost 
unknown candidates. The Congress 
in Orissa has been licked, truly and 
well, 
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an_alibi would be 


MAHAPATRA 


What caused the decisive landslide? 
Some of the answers cannot help be- 
ing repetitions of comments already 
made. ~The voting was, of course, a 
reactive one and part of a general all- 
India trend. Only, here it 
what more so. It was principally and 
firstly an anti yote rather than a pro 
one. If the Swatantra—the former 
party of the feudal order Ganatantra 
Parisad in a new name—gained subs- 
tantially, so did the PSP and the CPI. 
rhe splinter Jana Congress with its 
indeterminate and negative 


was some- 


ideology 


won all its 26 seats from the Con- 
press. 
This dispersal over the political 


specttum negates any deduction ot 
inference about polarisation of classes 
It merely shows that 
the primary decision of the voter was 
to yote for someone, anyone, othe 
than the Congress candidate. How 
strong the decision has been is best 
illustrated by the defeat of Mr Bhai- 
rab Mahanty in the Cuttack parlia- 
mentary constituency. Barabati Sta- 
dium is not the only evidence of M1 
Mahanty’s tireless devotion and cons- 
tructive ability. “He is held in high 
regard and is immensely popular. He 


or social forces, 


had, besides, the enormous advantage 
of not having been in the Patnaik- 
Mitra ministries. But these solid 
reasons, singly or collectively, were 
not strong enough to withstand the 
wave of anti-Congress voting. 
Corruption 


What mainly generated and pro- 
peHed “this wave in Orissa was not 
the increasing economic distress and 
rising prices, though, needless to add, 
their contribution was by no means 
negligible. What drove the wave 
along was compounded of endless 
rumours of corruption and money- 
making by the ministers and their 
Congress cronies. And of, what can 
only be described as, Mr Biju Pat- 
naik’s style. 

Repez ited boasts of hz ving built up 
an industrial empire in no time and 
a contemptuous arrogance, born of a 
belief in the efficacy of Tammany 


Hall methods and advertising gim- 
micks, are not exactly the best way 
to win votes, not at least here. The 


derelict aircraft in which Mr Patnaik 


‘ . . - 
risking his Tife 
a couple of times every day, instead 
of evoking admiration must have cost 


went about, “probably 


him many votes. People asked how 
he got an aeroplane when cycles were 
be yond the reach of the common man. 
Similarly the airdropping of leaflets 
with the photo of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s plastered nose backfired. 

But more than Mr Patnaik's flam- 
boyant style, the widespread rumours 
of personal agerandisement and mal- 
practices did the damage. Helped 
considerably by the opposition parties 
and vociferous students, they filtered 
down to the yillage. To ram things 
down, the alleged CBI report came in 
as a handy instrument. It was distri- 
buted widely and free, and was claim- 
ed to provide ready confirmatien of 
the accusations. The Congress ruling 
groups in their shameless and open 
factional fights \supplied whatever 
additional confirmation the voter still 
needed. The last straw was the ad- 
ministrative shortcomings and failures 
at almost all levels. The departing 
Congress government in Orissa has 
been an object, copybook lesson of 
how not to run the administrative 
machinery. 

Once the voter had decided not to 
vote for the Congress the overall 
swing to the Right was inescapable 
in Orissa. In the absence of a base 
built on peasant and working class 
movements, the parties of the left 
were In no position to challenge the 
feudal strongholds. But even then 
the gains of the Swatantra do not, I 
think, represent a committed vote. 
Monarchic allegiances and unformed 
political consciousness undoubtedly 
helped but the Swatantra mz uinly gain- 
ed because it was just there to collect 
the votes. 

Che geographical distribution of 
gains of different parties makes inter- 
esting study. Each party ap pears to 
have g: ained wherever there was some 
sort of a party organisation, some 
receptacle to gather the falling votes, 
Thus the PSP with the SSP have won 
nearly all their 23 seats in. Mayur- 
bhanj, Balasore and Cuttack districts 
where the PSP had won 11 seats in 
the mid-term election in 1961. The 
CPI (both wings) has doubled its re- 
presentation to 8 by winning seats in 


Ganjam, Puri, Balasore and Cuttack 
from where it had won its earlier 4 
seats. The Sw: atantra improved its 


position from 388 to 49 mainly in 
Mayurbhanj and Koraput districts, 
holding on to its former seats won in 
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with a vengeance. The result was— 
both were trounced, winning only 19 
seats as against 52 seats in 1962. 
There was a slight fall in the polled 
votes as well. Both together polled 
a little above 21 lakhs votes, which is 
nearly one lakh votes less, compared 
to 1962. Taking them up separately, 
the CPM which contested fewer seats 
polled more votes, while the CPI 
which contested more seats than the 
CPM polled less. 


Contest Won Votes 
CPM R4 9 10,86,424 
CPI 108 10 10,47,307 


While the CPI lost deposits in 44 
the comparison with 1962 is more 
striking. In 1962, they lost deposits 
only in 8 constituencies, while this 
year they together lost in 68 seats. 

A study of the voting figures re- 
veals that in the five districts of West 
Godavari, Krishna, Guntur, Kham- 
mam and Nalgonda where the Com- 
munist movement was strong, the 
CPI drew blank, while the CPM se- 
cured 6 seats. The three seats won in 
Nalgonda district were by the CPM. 
The study also reveals that there were 
only few seats where they evenly ba- 
lanced their strength; otherwise, 
there was clear demarcation of areas 
of influence between the CPI and the 
CPM. What is to be regretted is 
that both of them were conscious of 
their limitations in certain areas and 
the superiority of the other even be- 
fore thé elections, but thanks to the 
dogmatic stand of the CPI in regard 
(© certain seats, the talks fel] through. 

ve results have proved that the 
stand taken by the CPM in regard_to 
those certain seats was generally coy- 
rect, though the CPM cannot be 
absolved of the guilt of overestimat- 
ying their own strength, in respect of 
certain constituencies, 

To the people at large, however, 
all this might look silly. What they 
see very clearly is that the division 

in the Communist ranks has led to 
the victory of the Congress. Other- 
Wise, Andhra would have been_the 


finth State where Congress majority 
was reduced to a minority. 
~Tt was the Communists that were 
in the front ranks selling the idea of 
a united front as the only way to 
liberation from Congress rule. What 
happened in Andhra was when peo- 
ple came forward to take it, the Com- 
munists refused to sell it. People in 
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their districts, however, judged the 
performance of both parties and put 
them in their proper place. 

It may not be wholly correct to 
ascribe this defeat to their failure to 
achieve unity for the purpose of the 
elections. The figures for voting 
strength indicate a downward trend 
in their poll, This should be judged 
against the background of increase in 
the electorate. They have not-only 
been able to maintain their poll 
strength, but also failed to attract the 
new youth, who achieved maturity 
during the last five years and got the 
‘ight to vote. At the root of they 
whole thing is the failure of the Com- 
munists to keep live contact with the 
: = = Nac! 
people by taking up their problems. 
Ir only these strong links were main-| 
tained, even the division would not 
have affected their chances. 

Two new parties, namely, the Jan 





Bombay Letter 


By George, What A George! 


From A 


7 HAT happened in Bombay ? 


It would be interesting to 
review the results of some of the 
fiercely fought election battles. Mr 


S. K. Patil’s high-powered engine of 
reaction ran over Mr Krishna Me- 
non's rickety bicycle of “socialism”. 
But Mr S. K. Patil found his engine 
derailed by the impish and indomit- 
able George Fernandes. 

George Fernandes’s victory was no 
fluke. Although George was not fan- 
cied to win against the stalwart of 
the “Syndicate”, he ‘worked for it. 
Instead of indulging in_ rhetoric 
about socialism, he ceaselessly work- 
ed among the workers. What is 
more, he knew how to mobilise and 
organise them. Even impartial ob- 
servers were reluctant to give him 
more than a fighting chance against 
S. K. Patil, reputed to be the most 
efficient organizer of elections. Yet 
George Fernandes beat Patil at his 
own game. His margin of victory 
has surprised even his most ardent 
supporters, whose spontaneous reac- 
tion to his victory was, “By George, 
what a George !” 

Before polling day people in south 
Bombay were remarkably undemons- 
trative. They did not reveal their 
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Sangh and the Republican Party haye 
made a debut in the Assembly’ for 
the first time. Interestingly enough, 
all the three gains of the Jan Sangh 
were due to the support of a section 
of the Congress, thus exposing the 
hollowness of their claim that they 
are anti-Congress, at least so far ag 
Andhra is concerned. The strength 
of the representatives of a Muslim 
communal organisation also increased 
from | to 3. 

In between the Congress group, 
the dissident group did not fare well 
giving a clear edge to the Chief 
Minister's group. The dissident lead- 
er, Mr Subba Reddi, having with: 
drawn from the contest, the Chief 
Minister, Mr K. Brahmananda Reddi, 
was declared elected unanimously. 
rhis is by no means the end to their 
fight. They are only lying low for 
the moment. 


=i 


choice. But they were feeling they 
pinch of the rising cost of livingy 
Water scarcity harasses them Conse 
tantly. Housing shortage is anothe 


problem which has assumed’ gigantig 
proportions. Amidst the plethora 
of problems, S. K. Patil was singing 
hymns to democratic socialism. Hel 
was harping on the theme of pro 
perity, which the Congress. claims t 
have ushered during its 20-year rule 
But the people know better. hey 
know that Only 20 per cent at thet 
have picked up all the fruits of “pros 
perity”’. Besides, the Maharashtra 
were looking for an opportunity” 
get rid of Patil, who used to aml 
the millionaires with his wise @ 
and too frequent luncheons an 
ners held in the posh hotels @ 
metropolis. Patil also tried 
the time-worn tactic of bl 
bluster by holding separate i 
of different communitiés. B 
time it failed to click. All the 
tors and George Fernandés’s) 
sational skill combined (0 if 
crushing defeat on one of 
of the Syndicate. All throug 
battle, George Fernandes ™ 
step ahead of S. K. Patil > 
Precisely this lack of amt 
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the backward princely areas. The 
Jana Congress gained its 26 seats 
mainly in areas such as Balasore, 


Puri, Dhenkanal and Cuttack where 
the Congress had its strongest base. 


Sub-Nationalism 

The above appears to reinforce the 
conclusion about the anti nature of 
the-yoting. But anti voting, if the 
recoil is strong enough as it has been 
in Orissa, can also reflec 
er urges. I have a 
with all the 


t some deep- 
feeling that even 


reasons that the’ voter 
had for voting against the Congress, 
the electoral combine of Swatantra- 
Jana Congress-PSP could. not “have 


made such a clean sweep if at the 
same time it did not respond—un- 
consciously perhaps to the emotion 
al demands of an emergent 
tionalism. This may also 
an all-India trend. But the 
is that Mr Biju Patnaik had wrested 
power from the Ganatantra Parishad- 
Dr Mahatab coalition by working 
unconsciously perhaps again—on 
forces that feed the emergent fe« ling. 
In his drive to make Orissa indus- 
trialised and modern he vave the un- 
shaped feeling a body and a myth. 
And now the forces he he Iped to bring 
into play have all but destroyed him. 
The phenomenon is neither new 
nor uncommon. But what has hap- 
pened here is that the recoil has 
thrown into the seats of Pp 
ties and persons who, while 
to the craving for inward- 
ness, are not known for their modern 
or progressive outlook. The 
tra Party in does not even 
have the capitalist-mercantile orien- 
tation of its Rajasthan 
counterpart. 
dominantly 
gress on its 


sub-na- 
be part ol 
irony here 


ower par- 
answering 
regional 


Swatan 
Orissa 


Gujarat o7 
Its outlook 
feudal The Jana Con- 
part has so far mainly 
harped on maladministration and cor 
ruption of the previous rulers. It is 
significant that the publicised 
parts of the 2] point pre -clection pro 
gramme of the combine were the 
proposal to ap point a commission of 
enquiry into the painst the 
ministers, and the promise of a clean 
administration, If any thing, the Jana 
Congress leans heavily towards the 
Right and its general direction may 
not be very divergent from the Swa- 
tantra’s. This may help for smooth- 
ne€ss in a coalition government but 
it is hardly the prescription for social- 
ism or democratic progress, 

On a minor scale and in her own 
individual manner Orissa in this elec- 


is stil] pre 


most 


charge S 
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tion may have posed the old agonising 
dilemma that developing countries 
seem, for some reason, unable to es- 
cape : To opt for an outward looking, 
hurrying leadership which is impa- 
tient of obstacles and impervious to 
rules—moral, ethical and administra- 
tive—and thereby suffer both the 
pangs of development and a “grey 


mist of corruption"; or to go in for 
an inward looking, cautious leader. 
ship which will follow the rules but 
slow down the pace, and thereby 
suffer the agony of falline back ? The 
future will show whether in his choice 
the voter in Orissa has or has not 
thrown the baby out along with the 
—doubtless dirty bathwater, 


Andhra Elections 


FROM 
HYDERABAD 


T HE Congress has won and the 

people have been defeated. 
There can be no better summing up 
of Andhra election results than this. 
Che Congress won not because of its 
strength, and the people were defeat- 
ed not because of their fault. Then, 
how to explain the situation ? 

As usual, the Congress rode back 
to power with a minority vote, poll- 
ing ‘two per cent less than it had poll- 
ed in 1962 and securing nine seats 
less than in 1962. Out of 211 lakhs 
voters, a third stayed away from poll- 
ling and another 75 lakhs voted 
against it. With just 61 lakh votes, 
it secured 165 seats, thus gaining a ma- 
jority in the 287-member legislature. 
It has only a slender majority of 21 
over the united strength of non-Con- 
gress members. It might look from a 
distance that. the situation is not so 
hopeless. But... 

rhe 68-member group of indepen- 
dents are like Trojan horses on the 
opposition benchees, A large number 
of them are Congressmen who, un- 
able to secure a Congress ticket, or 
to spite the official or dissident Con- 
gress candidate, contested and won, 
defeating officially sponsored Congress 
candidates. A similar situation 
existed immediately after the last 
elections when a large number of in- 
dependent Congressme n were on Op- 
position benches under the nomen- 
clature of ‘United Democratic Front’, 
and one fine morning, 34 of them 
walked back en bloc to the Congress 
party, swelling its strength ultimate- 
ly to 215 in 301-member Assembly. 
A similar situation may develop now 
as Bi 

Yo the people starving for the vic. 
tory of forces against the Congress, 
the wins of independents, defeating 





A CORRESPONDENT] 


official Congress candidates in about 
50 constituencies, including some 
stalwarts of the Congress came as 
glad tidings and they rejoiced. 
ope also defeated C songress can- 
didates in large numbers where they 
found any opposition party offering 
the main alternative to the Congress. 
For instance, in Srikakulam district 
bordering Orissa, the Swatantra Party 
posed as the main alternative, Peo- 
ple in this district returned the Swa- 
tantra party candidates. The replac- 
ing of the Communists by the Swatan- 
tra Party as the main opposition 
party in the legislature is the main 
feature of the election results. But, 
let it be known here that there are 
not an inconsiderable number of Con- 
gressmen who were given Swatantra 
Party tickets and returned to the 
legislature. ‘Though the party com 
mands just the required number to 
be recognize d as an opposition party, 
it remains to be scen whether these 
Congressmen donned the Swa- 
tantra garb would stay on opposition 
benches or walk back to the Congress. 


who 


Who is to Blame 

If, despite such anti-Congress feel- 
ing demonstrated though the ballot 
box wherever opportunity was pro- 
vided to the people, the Congress has 
come back to power, who is to be 
blamed ? 

Attention naturally turns tewards 
the Communists, the only alternative 
force to the Congress in this part ol 
the country. There was an unmis- 
takable urge and desire expressed by 
the common people that both the 
CPI and CPM should adjust between 
themselves and put up a united fight 
against the Congress. Talks for unity 
failed and they contested each other 
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PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN WEST BENGAL 
UNDER THREE FIVE-YEAR PLANS 





Consistent with the major objectives of WEST BENGAL’s planned efforts, progress in education has been accepted 
as a major social responsibility in all the three plans: The results have been reflected in the rapid strides 


which the State has taken in the fields of primary, secondary, higher secondary and collegiate education. 





Primary, Junior Basic & Technical Schools & Colleges 
Senior Basic Schools (Technology, Engineering & 
Polytechnic) 


Ist Plan .. us 23,136 Ist Plan i 5% 29 
2nd Plan .. _ 28,211 2nd Plan .. 3: 195 
Srd Plan... 2 $2,741 8rd Plan .. a 232 
(1965-64 provisional) (1963-64 provisional) 


High, Secondary & Higher 


Colleges (General Education) 
Secondary Schools 





Ist Plan .. “e $,227 Ist Plan... ; 95 
2nd Plan... a 1,077 2nd Plan .. . 124 
8rd Plan .. x 4,692 3rd Plan ~.. 53 145 
(1963-64 provisional) (1963-64 provisional) 


Universities 


Ist Plan a ot 3 
2nd Plan 
3rd Plan 


~JI Gr 


To make a strong and prosperous India 


WEST BENGAL MARCHES AHEAD 
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on the part of Mr Krishna Menon 
proved his undoing, Before the 
‘ticket’ rumpus, the Syndicate as well 
as Mrs Indira Gandhi and the Con- 
gress President, Mr Kamaraj, had 
played along Mr Menon, giving him 
hope that finally he would be given 
the ticket. Like a political innocent, 
Mr Krishna Menon believed in this 
fairy assurance. He took active part 
in drafting the election manifesto of 
the Congress, His political inno- 
cence can be gauged by the fact that 
he piloted and defended the spurious 
resolution on the social control of 
banks at the Ernakulam session. Mr 
S. K. Patil addressed a meeting of 
bankers in Bombay a few days after 
the Ernakulam He assu- 
aged the fears of the bankers and 
called the resolution on the social 
control of banks a scrap of paper. 
But Mr Krishna Menon still did not 
smell a rat. He hung on to his hope, 
knowing fully well that Nehru was 
no more there to put up his case. In 
fact, he has proved himself an incor- 
rigible optimist. Besides, he com- 
pounded his unfounded optimism by 
committing grave political mistakes. 
After the point-blank refusal of 
the election ticket for North East 
Bombay, Mr Menon lost much valu- 
able time in making up his mind. 
Clearly, like Nehru he was debating 
the vital question, To be or not to 


session. 


be. And he came out with a solu- 
tion which had the unmistakable 
stamp of Nehru. His solution was 


to be as well as not to be. He pick- 
ed up a non-party (?) label for him- 
self.and decided to support the Con- 
egress: election manifesto to the hilt. 
He indeed prided himself on draft- 
ing it, 

He did not have even an inkling 
of the mind of the people, who regard- 
ed the black record of the Congress 
rule as its real manifesto. And, Mr 
Krishna Menon was unwittingly tak- 
ing pride in this same black record. 
He consistently proclaimed that the 
policies of the Congress were all 
right. Only the people, who imple- 
mented the policies were wrong. 


Shiv Sena 


This is nothing but legalistic hair- 
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splitting, which has no validity in 
politics. 
Menon harmed him in more ways 
than one. He based his claim to his 
original constituency on’ a legalistic 
plane. If he were able to get rid of 
his penchant for scoring legal points, 
he would have defeated all the ma- 
chinations of Mr S. K. Patil and the 
Shiv Sena with one stroke. 

It is now clear that the Shiv Sena 
was created to divide the votes of 
North East Bombay on provincial 
lines, as 69,000 South Indians of this 
constituency, mostly hut dwellers, ex- 
tend their solid support to Mr 
Krishna Menon. The motive of the 
Shiv Sena had become clear in Octo- 
ber last, when the restaurants and the 
stalls run by South Indians in 
the Dadar area were attacked with 
the cries of “Idli Sanbhar Band 
Karo”! 

Mr Menon could have taken the 
wind out of the sails of the Shiv Sena 
by deciding to stand against Mr 
Shantilal Shah in Bombay North 
West. As a double counter-stroke, 
he could have shifted Mr H. R, 
Gokhale to Bombay North East 
against Mr S. G. Barve. In such an 
eventuality the Shiv Sena would have 
become completely powerless, as_ its 
rabid Marathi chauvinism would not 
have allowed it to oppose Mr Menon 
against Mr Shantilal Shah, the faith- 
ful and quite unpopular Gujrati 
camp follower of Mr S. K. Patil. Be- 
sides, Shiv Sena’s poisonous propa- 
ganda would have become totally in- 
effective in Bombay North East as 
Mr S. G. Barve and Mr H. R. Go- 
khale both happen to be Marathis. 
Instead, Mr Menon invited defeat 
for himself and Mr H. R. Gokhale, 
who, incidentally, lost by the narrow 
margin of 1,364 votes. 

As expected, Mr S. A. Dange de- 
feated the Congress candidate, Mr 
Harish Mahindra, an industrialist, in 
Central South by 7004 votes. This 
contest was a bit ironical, as in the 
1962 elections, Mr Mahindra was an 
ardent supporter of Mr Krishna 
Menon. In that election, Mr Dange, 
an equally ardent supporter of Mr 
Menon, used to share the platform 
with Mr- Mahindra. 

In the Bombay Central constitu- 
ency the Congress candidate, Mr R. 
D. Bhandare, managed to elbow out 
Mr P. K. Atre by 7952 votes. 

One remarkable feature of the 
elections in Maharashtra was the 
complete eclipse of the Swatantra 


The legalistic mind of Mr 
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Party, which could not win even a’sine 
gle seat, either*in the Assembly or if 
the Lok Sabha. The Jan Sangh could 
win only four Assembly. seats. 


at its command, and the Jan Sangh, 
riding on the back of the Gomata, 
can hope to succeed only in the poli 
tically backward regions of the 
country, 

_ The Congress in Maharashtra en- 
Joys more or less unchallenged sway 
in the countryside, where no progres- 
sive party dares to enter in a big way, 
Out of a total of 270 seats, the Con- 
gress has captured 202. The peasants 
and Workers Party, a party confined 
to Maharashtra, comes second to the 
Congress with 19 seats. 

The Congress has comfortably won 
37 Lok Sabha seats out of a total of 
15. The rest have been divided 
between the PWP 2, CPI-R 2, SSP 2, 
PSP 1 and Independent 1. 

But with the rest of India in fer- 
ment, the Congress in Maharashtra 
Is going to face many problems, the 
first of which would be how to get 
rid of Mr S, K. Patil, a political Tia- 
bility, for good. . 


The series ‘China And Our 
Mandarins’ will be resumed next 
week, 
i 
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Calcutta Diary 


]. MonHaAn 
ACT is indeed stranger than the burden and so high the price that 
fiction. Who would have be- will have to be paid if those who have 
lieved even fifteen days before the assumed it fail in the task that it is 
event that leaders who had been not surprising if some quail at the 


calling one another names and striv- 
ing to pull one another down would 
stand unitedly on one platform, pro- 
mise to forget the past and pledge 
to work together before a truly mam- 
moth gathering that exceeded in size 
all previous assemblies on that spot ? 
And yet this is precisely what occur- 
red on the first of this month at the 
Maidan in Calcutta. It is the peo- 
ple of West Bengal who have brought 
about this miracle, proving once again 
that deep in the hearts of the masses 
resides a mysterious and powerful 
energy that once released can achieve 
the seemingly impossible, 

So apparent and awe-inspiring has 
been the role of the common man in 
the West Bengal elections that no 
one could fail to recognise it and it 
Was reassuring to find that every 
speaker at the Maidan began his 
speech by bowing in all humility be- 
fore the masses that stood in front 
of him,—the many lakhs who were 
themselves only a fraction of the 
many more millions throughout the 
State who acted silently, quietly but 
with a terrible purposefulness to 
bring about the defeat of the Con- 
gress party in the elections despite 
the bungling of the leaders. 

The masses that sat in front of the 
rostrum seemed conscious of the his- 
toric nature of the occasion. There 
was something almost uncanny in the 
silent, dignified and disciplined stance 
of that gathering which for the first 
hour and a half at least listened 
calmly. patiently and yet keenly as 
if waiting to be reassured that their 
spell had worked. 

And indeed there was little doubt 
that it had. There could be no mis- 
taking the note of sincerity in the 
speeches of the various leaders who 
addressed the gathering. “May God 
make us worthy of the trust that the 
masses have reposed in us”. It was 
in these words that one of the leaders 
summed up his speech and this was 
in fact the running thread of all the 
speeches delivered, even if the words 
used were different. And one felt 
like saying “Amen”. So heavy is 


14 


prospect and hanker for the relatively) 
easier role of “opposition”. 
« . 

Life is a stern teacher and the re- 
cent elections have taught quite a few 
lessons to those who were refusing to 
learn from life and were suffering 
from delusions that reality could be 
moulded by their dictates. The his- 
toric task in the current elections was 
the replacement of the corrupt Con- 
gress regime by a clean administra- 
tion responsive to the wishes of the 
people and dedicated to satisfying 
their minimum needs, not the stamp- 
ing out of revisionism. And the 
tide of history has swept away the 
corrupt rulers and their regime and 
put in its place people who, for all 
their differences, have a common de- 
sire to serye the people. Those who 
failed to see the distinction between 
the National Congress and the Bangla 
Congress might be unhappy but the 
millions of supporters of both fronts 
who fought the election battle are 
rejoicing that the day of deliverance 
has at last dawned. 

To attempt to fit the Government 
that assumed office on March 2 into 
any of the pigeon holes ol fossilised 
concepts will not lead to any results. 
The fact remains that belying the 
prophets of gloom who forecast that 
even if the Congress was reduced to 


a minority an alternative Govern- 
ment would not be possible, a Gov- 
ernment has come into being. The 


need of the hour is to perform the 
tasks that lie ahead and, after some 
progress has been made in this direc- 
tion, it’ will be time enough to de- 
cide what label to give to this Gov 
ernment. The dangers that threaten 
the new administration are many. 
It is not to be expected that those 
who have minted millions by fleecing 
the common people will take. the 
challenge posed by the new situation 
lying down. Even after the ruling 
party has been reduced to a mino- 
rity, attempts were made to prevent 
the left and democratic forces from 
coming to power—attempts that were 
doomed to fail in the face of the up- 


surge in the wake of the Congress de- 


feat. But the attempts will continue, 


e . 

There is a refreshing pragmatism 
in the programme placed by the 
United Front before the people. The 
objectives that have been spelt out 
are clear. ““The Government of the 
United Front will strive to meet the 
primary needs of the people in res- 
pect of food, clothing, housing, edu- 
cation, health services and employ- 
ment opportunities and will ensure 
efficiency, economy and impartiality 
in the administration”. This sounds 
simple enough but there need be no 


illusions that these will be easy to 
achieve. To take the most essential 
of all needs—food—even the bare 


minimum needed for subsistence pre- 
sents the most difficult problem of 
all. During the crucial period when 
prot urement was 
allowed to go out of the hands of 
the small producers into the hands 
of the traders. With all their ex- 
perience of hoarding it will not be 
an easy task even for a Government 
determined to dehoard to get these 
stocks out of them. Under the cir- 
cumstances extension of modified 
rationing even in some of the statu- 
tory rationing areas and lifting of the 
inter-district. restrictions on 
ment of food might be the immediate 
short-term remedy, to be followed up 
by a well worked out plan of pro- 
curement. of the next crop, which 
might make possible extensions of a 
fair system of rationing in the 
ing vear. 


possible TICE was 


move- 


com- 


Similarly for the other 
short-term and long-term measures 
will have to devised. There need be 
no fear that people will lose patience 
and rise in revolt if immediate gains 
are not available. After all the peo- 
ple gave the Congress 19 years before 
they kicked it out. Surely they will 
wait for a year or two to get results 
from the new Government and theye 
should be forthcoming if short-term 
measures are worked out and resolute- 
ly implemented. The main thing is 
to take the people into confidence at 
each stage and to explain to them 
how much is possible at the given 
moment. 


problems 


. * 


It is difficult to say at this stage 
if the efforts now being made to in- 
sta] a.non-Congress Mayor in the Cal- 
cutta Corporation will succeed. The 
way the Congress manipulated itself 
into power in this body is a blatant 
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example of the abuse of the State 


machinery to serve party interests. 
The Congress actually was a mino- 
rity but by keeping some of the op- 
position Councillors under detention 
and refusing them the right to exer- 
cise their vote from prison they were 
able to fill all the five posts of alder- 
men from amongst their own nomi- 
nees. Even with this, theif strength 
is only equal to the Opposition and 
it is only the yote of the nominated 
member, the Chairman of the CIT, 
that keeps the Congress in_ power. 
Even if the pressure of current 
events is not able to secure the elec 


NOW 


tion of a non-Congress Mayor there 
is litthe doubt that the Corporation 
will not be able to function in the 
old way any longer. Vast opportu- 
nities open out in the new set-up of 
making the Corporation the instru- 
ment of local self-government it was 
all along meant to be. A new Minis- 
try which will make an all-out bid 
to root out corruy and serve the 
people and an aler »dy of citizens 
who have become cof cious of theix 
own strength and rights can combine 
to bring about a considerable impro- 
vement in the civic administration of 
the city. 






Letter From Paris 


DiLip 


ARCH 3. Compared to the re- 
cent election campaign in India, 
the French campaign for the parlia- 
mentary elections is mere chicken 
feed. No slogans, no poster, battles, 
not even a patch of scribbling on the 
walls in street corners. But radio- 
television and the newspapers are 
very active. Instead of public meet- 
ings on the Maidan or in the parks, 
the French enjoy oratorical duels be- 
tween eminent political leaders on 
radio and television. 

If the latest public opinion polls 
are any guide, the next Assembly may 
be split fairly evenly between Gaullist 
and leftist deputies, with the centre 
Catholics holding the balance of 
pewer. The first round of balloting 
on March 6 will be followed by the 
second on March 12. ‘This time, the 
Gaullists suffer not only from decline 
in the popularity of de Gaulle but 
also from the fact that the Opposi- 
tion is better organized than before. 
The real issue this time is the state of 
the economy. The Frenchman's pay 


packet is noticeably thinner; the 
cost of living which rose by 14% last 
year, is the highest in Europe. The 
unemployment rate which was for 
years one of Europe's lowest and most 
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stable, has climbed 11% since Nov- 
ember. 


President de Gaulle touched off 
howls of protests by disclosing that he 
would deliver a televised campaiga 
speech to the nation on the eve of 
the National Assembly elections on 
March 4. Opposition « candidates: of 
all political stripes joined in to con- 
demn the “unfairness” of this deci- 
sion to utilize prime time on the 
State-owned television by the spokes- 
man for the majority politic: lt party. 

On behalf of the ruling party M 
Pompidou has also mounted the most 
formidable election machine that 
France has never known. Using the 
Goyernment to promote the Gaullist 
image, he postponed the deadline for 
income-tax. returns until after the 
election, decreed an extra year of free 
schooling for French children and 


gave the country’s civil servants their 
annual wage increase one month 
earlier. In spite of these promises 


railwaymen went on strike for 48 
hours on February. 24-26 and they 
have threatened to do so again within ! 
ten days if their demand is not met. 
Pundits say that the political fate of 
M Pompidou depends on the success 
of his party in the coming election 
battle. He may become de Gaulle’s 
heir apparent in the near future when 
de Gaulle retires from politics, but 
what if he fails this time ? 

In the arena of the election circus, 
de Gaulle has also forced such star j 
Cabinet Ministers as the elegant Fo- | 
reign Minister, M Couye de Murville, 
and the Minister of State, M Luis 


a ee ee ee 


Joxe, to run for office for the first 
time in their lives. He excused the Mi. 
nister of Culture, M Andre Malraux, 
from the active campaign, though 
not from playing a part in the cam- 
paign, only because of his fragile 
health. 

rhis time the Gaullist party is fac 
ing strong opposition from every cor- 
ner, but if miracle not rescue 
it, there are other alternatives, Last 
October, de Gaulle told newsmen 
that, if something happened in the 
next assembly election, and other 
parties (other than the ruling UNR) 
were not able to form a ministry and 
if there is chaos in the country, then 
he will be forced to impose Presi- 
dent's rule. We must remember that 
de Gaulle will remain president up 
to 1972.-So it is clear that de Gaulle 
is going to rule France for another 
five years. 


does 


* . 

Last summer in Peking, during 
the anti-Soviet. campaign, not only 
French tourists, any European to 
avoid maltreatment from the Red 
Guards used to say, “Wo bou she 
souliéne, wo she fogojen” (I 
am not a Soviet but a _ French- 
man). And he was spared. But 
the Franco-Chinese honeymoon is 
over, after a French diplomat was 


manhandled in Peking. Chinese stu- 
dents have left France. The French 
are bitter and the Chinese call the 
French nothing but imperialists. But 
even then French publishers have an- 
nounced that both the French and the 
Peking editions of Quotations from 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung are becom- 
ing red-hot sellers at Paris book stores. 





The French edition costs 4 francs, the 
Peking édition only 1 franc and 40 
cents. 
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Tokyo, Kyoto And Kurosawa 


SATYAJIT RaAy 


We were On our way back to 


Tokyo from Kyoto, The time 
was around midday. Pink-cheeked 
girls in uniforms wheeled food-trolleys 
up and down the gangway of the 
compartment, selling packaged curry 
and rice. A loudspeaker offered the 
use of a telephone with connections 
to Osaka; Kyoto, Yokohama and 
Tokyo. Sitting by the large window 
and watching the landscape whizz 
past, one felt at the point of being 
airborne. And no wonder. This 
new electric train on the Hokkaido 
line had an average speed of 125 
miles an hour—and I noticed no 
ritardandi for bridges and tunnels, 

On the onward journey, we had 
been lucky to get a clear view of Fuji, 
its peak brushed pink by the low 
sun flattening perceptibly as it dipped 
towards the horizon. But this time, 
on the way back, Fuji was more cha 
racteristically shrouded in mist and 
chimney-smoke. 

My all-too-brief Japanese visit was 
drawing to its end; and Fuji was one 


of a hundred impressions which 
formed a whirling collage in my 
mind. Tokyo  itself—audaciously 


modern, aspiring, ebullient. I like 
big cities to engulf and bewilder me, 
and Tokyo does that with a persist- 
ence unapproached by other big 
cities. For a measure of the city’s 
assault on the senses, one has only 
to take a walk down the Ginza of an 
evening, with one eye on the road 
for the traffic, and the other up on 
the animated mneons which, for 
variety, invention and rhythmic com- 
plexity, have no parallel. 

Strange to reflect that the same 
Japanese mind- produced the Zen 
gardens—surely the most subtle and 
sel-effacing of artistic pursuits, One 
unresponsive to the feel and texture 
of rocks, foliage and water, or one 
who thinks of gardens in terms of 
the predictable symmetries of a Mu- 
ghal Bagh will in all likelihood 
miss the gentle harmony of contrasts 
that permeates these gardens. The 
work of the artist—the order imposed 
on natural elements—is so muted as 
to be barely discernible. And yet 
that is what makes works of arts of 
these gardens. 

The temple of the Thousand Bud- 
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dhas, in Kyoto, had the life-size idols 
ranged in galleries like crowd in a 
football stadium. The dull gold of 
the statues gleaming in the dim light 
of the cavernous hall, and the sheer 
weight of numbers, produced the 
right. awe-inspiring effect. But one 
couldn't help feeling that the main 
preoccupation here was religious, 
not aesthetic. Art consisted, as in 
lost Japanese temples, in the beauty 
of the woodwork, the tiles, and the 
proportions of the architecture. 

Deer roamed the famous part at 
Nara. As you walked up the drive- 
way towards the temple, they came 
prancing up and nudged you with 
the soft tips of their lopped-off ant- 
lers, expecting biscuits which you 
could buy by the dozen from shops 
which lined the path. Inside the 
temple, the colossal Buddha sat obs- 
cured by  incense-smoke between 
gigantic metal lotuses of an unbeliey- 
able art-nouveauish ugliness. 

And yet how wonderful it was to 
roam the streets of old Kyoto and 
just look atthe old houses. Doors, 
windows, rooftops, gates, cornices, 
were all works of art, and the balanc- 
ing of beauty and function a consis- 
tent miracle. 

The human element in. Japan was 
dominated, in my mind, by school 
children. Wherever we went sight- 
seeing, there they were, in great uni- 
formed hordes, tumbling merrily out 
of sleek school buses, or gathered in 
earnest knots with necks craned to 
converge on Teacher scattering edu- 
cative data. 


A Lunch Appointment 

On our way to Nara, a brief diver- 
sion had taken us through the woods 
where Rasho Mon was filmed. These 
were up in the mountains, and one 


could jyst as well have been on the 
Kali goad As I sat in the 
train, I thdught of the woods, of 


the strange and powerful film shot 
there, and of my imminent encoun- 
ter with the maker of that film: at 
the end of my journey lay a lunch 
appointment with Akira Kurosawa. 

I only hoped it wouldn’t be in a 
Japanese inn, as most other meals so 
far had been. The interiors of 
these inns—especially the old, hal- 





lowed ones—aflord greats 
delight. I never tired of pana 
eyes over the lines of they 
spotlessly clean that the Thougnnys 
cockroaches barely formed) ithe 
mind before it perished. Butane 
this was my only serious quar 
Japan—I could accept neil 


food they served, nor the fa at 
you had to genuflect in @ “4D eat 
it. Moreover, I don’t think esi 


food in the world can be truly re- 
lished unless transferred frome plate 
to mouth with ease and ii the: ht 
quantity. Chopsticks in the Hands 
of-a beginner are apt to thwart these 
basic functions. 

As it turned out, the yenue for the 
meeting was a Chinese restaurant in 
a quiet backstreet of Tokyo: “A fa- 
vourite of Kurosawa’s, Said Mrs 
Kawakita, my hostess and a lose 
friend of the director, At least one 
could face the gastronomic hazards 
with more confidence here, 

Kurosawa turned out to be that 
rarity—a tall Japanese, He also had 
a stoop, with an appropriate humility 
to ga with it, kindly eyes which a 
ready smile thinned into mere slits, 
and a hushed and gentle tone of 
voice—all of which was in unexpect- 
ed contrast to the ferocious image 
derived from his samurai films, But 
then, it is not unusual to find schizo- 
phrenics among people of the thea- 
trical profession, and I knew Kuro- 
sawa had samurai blood in him. I 
had visions of his unbridled other- 
self, pitching into that scene of com- 
bat with all the controlled fury of 
a samurai himself, 

[ started by talking of Seven Samu- 
vat, which turned out to be both his 
and my favourite amongst his films. 

“It needs long and hard training 
to be a film samurai,” he said. “There 
was so much about the samurai that 
was stylised—his ride, his run, the 
way he wielded the sword. A samurai 
would never be hunched over his sad- 
dle when, charging. He would stand 
straight up with feet firmly on the 
stirrup and knees pressed tight against 
the flanks of the horse. His body 
would not be perpendicular, but 
leaning forward at an angle to pre 
vent being thrown backwards by the 
force of the charge.” 

Kurosawa rose from his chair to de- 
monstrate the stance of the charging 
samurai. 

“And about the sword—it wouldn't 
cut at all if you only hacked with it. 
You would have to combine” (more 
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deraonstration here) ‘‘a hacking mo- 
tion with a Slicing motion. And 
when the samurai runs, his head 
shouldn’t bob up and down with his 
footsteps. ‘The effect should be like 
a swift floating. In other words, the 
head shouldn’t trace a wavy curve, 
but a straight line.” 

A ae for historical accuracy, 
Kurosawa, in his period films, makes 
his actors Sei on period costumes ob- 
tained from museums, 


Grown Smaller 

“But you know where the snag 1s, 
he said with a tavinkle in his eyes, 
“The Japanese as a whole have grown 
smaller over the last five or six hun- 
dred years. It is difficult to find ac- 
tors large enough for these costumes 
to fit.” 

I asked if he had any more samu- 
rai films in mind. 

“None,” he said. 
I could ever make 

“Why not?” 

“Recause there's such a dearth of 
horses now. Yousee, most of the 
horses used films came from farms. 
Sut now farm-work has been mecha- 
nised, and bred only for 
racing.” 

The conversation now turned to 
Kurosawa’s Mar heth, which had a 
most impressive array of horses in it. 
But I was more intereste 4 in the birds 
—the birds from Birnam wood which 
invade Macbeth’s castle after the 
trees of the wood have been cut down. 
I said I thought the idea a brilliant 
one. 

“Well, the 
birds nesting in them, and the 
obviously had to go somewhere, so 
I made them invade the castle. But” 


“And I doubt if 
another one.” 


horses are 


had 


birds 


trees obviously 


and here his eyes twinkled again, 
“we had trouble filming them. The 
idea was to have them wildly flap- 


ping about above the heads of the 
actors. But they were not trained 
birds, and they just kept flopping 
down on the floor as we released them, 
and stayed there. Some even kept 
slipping, because we had polished the 
floor with wax. It took us a whole 
week to do that one scene properly.” 

It appeared that Laurence Olivier 
had liked Kurosawa’s idea of showing 
Lady Macbeth as pregnant _because 
it gave a clear motivation to her ac- 
tions—and had written to ask if he 
might borrow it for his production of 
the play. In course of the letter, 
Olivier had remarked, somewhat 
gratuitously, that he believed the 


NOW 


child born of the Macbeths would be 
an ugly and deformed one. To Kuro- 
sawa this had seemed like a crude 
and inartistic comment, and he had 
consequently turned down Olivier's 
request. 

1 had heardgthat Kurosawa had 
been signed up™ he Américan Be 
ducer Joe Levine to direct a film i 
the USA. The news had intrigued me, 
because this would be the first ins- 
tance of an Asian director with only 
a rudimentary knowledge of English 
making an English-language film in 
the States, 


Red Beard 

Mrs Kawakita had hinted earlie1 
that Kurosawa had got into the 
bad books of the Japanese producers 
through his lordly unconcern with 
the financial aspects of a film. His 


last film, Red Beard, planned to 
be shot in six months, took more 
than two years to complete. This 


had resulted in the termination of a 
twenty-year-old relationship with the 
actor Toshiro Mifune, who had been 
in every Kurosawa film except one 
since 1947. For Red Beard, Mifune 
had signed an exclusive contraet for 
six months, and had grown a beard 
for the part, As the shooting dragged 
on, Mifune had to keep turning down 
offer after offer. While’ the film 
was in production, he did nothing to 
jeopardise its interests. But from 
the moment the shooting ended, he 
has been a stranger to Kurosawa, 
with no chance of a rapprochement 
in sight. 

The fact that Red Beard went way 
over budget was something Kurosawa 
couldn't care less about. All that 
mattered to him was perfection, 
which he believed he Had achieved 
in the film. The critics applauded 
Red Beard. It also had a long run; 
but not long enough to bring back 
the cost. Kurosawa sensed trouble 
and cast about for backing from 
abroad. 

“IT had a story in mind,” said Kuro- 
sawa. “I had saved up a clipping 
from an American newspaper which 


described how a goods train went 
tearing through Chicago an eighty 
miles an hour with three men on 


board but no one at the control. For 
some unaccountable reason, the driver 
had jumped off and killed himself. 
The train as well as the passengers 


were ultimately saved, and the film 
will show how,” 
But there were snags. Kuro- 


sawa had stipulated that he would 
work with his own Japanese crew con- 
sisting of some twenty technicians. 
The producer Levine's drastic terms 
permitted only one English-speaking 
assistant. 

The fact that Kurosawa had to 
concede could be indicative of either 
his great urge to film the story at any 
cost, or of the alarming situation of 
the serious film maker in Japan. What 
is true of Kurosawa is also true of 
Ichikawa, Kobayashi and Shindo. 

However, a truly gifted film make 

as has often been proved in the 
history of the cinema—can_ rise 
above his circumstances; so that, 
Levine notwithstanding, one can look 
forward to The Runaway Train— 
if it, ever made—with all the 
pleasurable anticipation of an authen 
tic, Japanese Kurosawa. Let us hope 
that a charging train will prove just 
as inspiring as 


yet 
ee is 


a charging samurai. 


'he Press 


On Duties Of The 
Congress 
COMMENTATOR 


HE do's and don'ts for ministry- 
making in States continued ‘to 
hold the field in newspapers last 
week. Hardly a day passed when one 
paper o1 another did not have some 
advice to offer regarding what was 
the best way out of a situation in 
States where no party had been able 
to get returned with a comfortable 
majority. . Alt-papers agreed that the 
Congress should not, for its own sake 
if not for anything else, try form 
ministries in States where it had 
failed to secure an absolute majority 
by enfisting the support of so-c alled 
independents. ‘The recommendation 
of the Central Parliamentary Board 
of the. Congress asking the legislature 
parties not to make any such attempt 
has been commended by those who 
cared to take editorial notice of the 
Board’s meeting despite the party's 
debacle at the polls. 

In the name of logic Hindusthan 
Standard has demanded that the Con- 
gress accept the verdict of the elec- 
torate in pood grace and in deference 
to its wishes initiate no move to form 
by fair means or foul ministries in 
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India's parched fields need water, and 
quick irrigation by pumpsets can provide 
the water they must have. Rural electri- 
fication on a wide scale can bring power 
to our farmers, so much needed for 
electrical pumps. This is where the 
selection of equipment to extend power 
distribution becomes vitally important 
in our drive to grow more food. 

G.E.C. produce many of the equipment 
that are essential to power distribution 
and utilisation. From high tension fuse 


isolators and transformers to motors, 
Starters and pumpsets, G.E.C. have 
specialised in producing equipment that 
stand up to the most rigorous conditions 
Designed, in many cases. to more 
Stringent specifications than currently 
accepted in India., G E.C equipment 
help to ensure uninterrupted supply of 
power to our villages. To the Indian 
farmer, the reliability of G.E.C equip. 
ment is a guarantee of greater yield on 
every acre of land. 
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YOUR GUARANTEE 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY OF INDIA PRIVATE LIMITED 


CALCUTTA, PATNA, KANPUR, DELHI, BOMBAY, AHMEDABAD, NAGPUR, MADRAS, COIMBATORE, SEOUMDERABAD, BANGALORE. 
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the @ight States where confidence in 
the group has sadly corroded. Since 
it fas lost the electoral toss it should 
allow the other side the first 
the wicket. This it has wisely decid- 
ed t0 do in West Bengal And there 
ismo@ reason why it should not be a 
precedent to follow in other States 
im-which the Congress is similarly 
placed. According 
Of the factors that contributed 
wb the erosion of the p pularity of 
the party is 2 srowing conviction that 
me Coneress is de to cap 
ture powel by hook or bi 
fiat it is not only reluctant 
with 
share it 
pression will be strengt 
Coneress immediately starts 
Ting in the States 
a commanding 


use of 





paper, one 








rmined 
crot k 

to part 
power, if Is aiso unwilling to 
with others. Such an im- 
iened if the 





manoeuy- 
is not in 


brief 


where it 
position, A 
I 


holiday from power will cure the 
party of much of its ill health. That 
will be rood political Strategy, too. 


If it is convinced that no other party 
tan deliver the goods—as been 
claimed and proclaimed by its Jeader- 
ship—this is an excellent opportunity 
to prove the validity of its contention, 


has 


Welcoming the general advice given 
by the Board to Congress MLAs not 
to rush and form governments where 
the Congress not have a 
majority The Hindustan Times says 
that it is quite another matter whe- 


does clear 


ther the advice will be accepted, 
There is a qualitative change in In- 
dian political conditions today. In 
many States the Congress does not 


have a majority and the stock of the 


party and its leadership is at its 
nadir. At such a time if the fortune 


of the Congress is to be at all retriev- 
ed, a firm adherence to proper 
of political conduct is necessary, The 
paper the Board's 


directive to legislators to 


norms 


7 
also commends 





choose their lead from amongst 
the elected membe [his shows 
that the party has learnt at least one 


lesson from the general election— 
that people are sick of having thrust 
on them Chief Ministers have 
no ‘mass base. Legally there is no 
bar to Upper Houses 
contesting for leadership of the Gov- 
ernment. But this capacity has been 


overworked. 


who 


members of 





Chis is because several 





top leaders who have no popular ap- 


peal happen to be artful manipula- 


tors of the party machine and have 
to be duly rewarded. In a democracy 
excessive recourse to this practice will 


repel the electorate and make it 
cynical, 

Condemning the admission of “in 
dependents” with full powers to yote 
in the election of the leader and 
even to contest the leadership of the 
party Patriot this will make it 
easy for the Maharaja of Patiala to 
become the Chief Miiger of Pun- 
jab with the support o¥uch politi- 


Says 


cal henchmen as he may be able to 
bring into the party. In Rajasthan 


hunting for “inde- 
ignominy of 


Mr Sukhadia is 
pendents” to escape the 
Princes whose 


olitics he has bitterly 


a Government led by 
interference in | 
criticised. The Maharaja of Jai 
an employee of the Gov 
India, played an important part in 
arranging an understanding between 
the Swatantra party led by his wif 
and the Jana Sangh. He is reported 
to be back in the State just at the 
time when the Swatantra-Jana Sangh 
trying hard to form a 
In Punjab the lesson 
the Congress obviously is 
that it is safer to submit to Maha- 
rajas than to fight them. What has 
leaders of the 





rnme 


coalition is 
geovernment, 
i 


l€ 


irnt by 






been overlooked by the 
Congress when they gave permission 
in these States to buy up “indepen 
dents” is that hereafter governments 
formed by juggling about with men 
who have no convictions will not be 
taken seriously by the people. If this 
trend is not checked, the people have 
the right to come to the conclusion 
that the situation has taught the Con- 


gress no lesson and that it is deter 
mined to destroy itself. 
‘Confusing’ 

To The Indian Express the post- 


election scene in West Bengal appears 
rather confusing. ‘That the Congress 
has failed to a majority des- 
pite the failure of opposition efforts 
to forge a united front against it 
shows how completely it has lost the 
confidence of the- people. But with 
the defeat of the Congress, a period 
of uncertainty sets in, since no single 
Opposition party has a commanding 
position over the other non-Congress 
groups. The Bangla Congress, the 
two Communist parties and several 
splinter groups in the Opposition 
could not agree to work together dur- 
ing the elections. Though they have 
now jointly chosen Mr Ajoy Mukher- 
jee as their leader, it is to be doubted 
whether a coalition can hold together 
for long. The main difficulty is the 
hostility between the two Communist 


secure 


factions, from the unpredict- 
able Independents. 
Nor will the Congress, with 127 seats 


apart 


attitude of the 











in a House of 280, find it po le to 
form a stable Ministry even if it 
wants to. It seems, therefore, that 
West Bengal, fed up with the Con- 
press malad istration, has voted 
only for a stalemate and a spell of 





President's rule T} possibility of 
a mid-term election the State can- 
not be ruled out. 

Although the omens in West Ben 
gal seem propitious to 7h States. 
man, it says that time only i! show 
how united the I Fron ill 
remain and for how long. Mr Ajoy 
Mukherjee has undoubtedly made a 
good start by, first, confounding many 
prophets about his election perform- 
ince ind, then, bringir together 
about a dozen parties to accept res- 
ponsibility. O£F popula O will 
they can be ure In the legislature 
the Congress must show that in a 


yvarliamentary democracy responsibi 
Oppo ition too. 


lity attaches to the 
Referring t 


the Front’s common pro- 
oramme “so far made public” the 


paper says il eme virtue 





ol simplicity Oy tl ings like 
food, clothes, houses j bs and educa- 
tion are what most people lack afte 


twenty years of independence; these 


are what they need. The new team 
must know as well as anyone else that 
it will not be easy to provide these 
immediately or in abundance; but 


emphasis already placed on in- 
tours well. 
self-condemned 


time the 


the 
creased food production 
New Delhi will stand 
if there is 





at any slightest 
suggestion of enerosity 
towards St ve gone non- 
Coneress. Che United Front in 
West Bengal, 1¢ non-Congress 
Governments elsey i 


ere in tl 


e coun- 





try, are investec 





ponsibility of proving to the electo 
rate that in cautious moving away 
from the Congress in some States it 
has not acted unwisely. The onus is 


only be 
ey have 
must be 


on all those who can so 
described 
accepted a 
equal to it. 








as non-Coneress: 
challenge and 


Supreme Court’s Decision 

All newspapers have commented on 
the Supreme Court's decision in fa- 
inviolability of fun- 
inteed to the 
onstitution by 


vour of the the 


damental rights guar 
individual under the ¢ 
majority. Describing the 


The 


a six-five 
" 


aecision as 





tory-makine”’ 
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Hindustan Times says that. the majo- 
rity judgment has the effect of plac 
ing fundamental rights beyond the 
reach of Parliament's ample powers 
of constitutional amendment. It 1s 
an ironic coincidence that. the judg- 
ment should come within days ol the 
electorate's verdict decisively 
cutting down the overwhelming 
strength of the Congress in the new 
Parliament. Both politically and 
legally it has now been made impos- 
sible for the ruling party with the 
aid of a “brute majority” to push 
through constitutional amendments 
which could even deprive the citizen 
of his constitutional freedoms. The 
Court was influenced in reaching its 
bold verdict, no\doubt, by the in 
creasingly frequent’ manifestation — of 
a tendency on the part of the execu- 
tive to arrogate to itself the right to 
fashion the Constitution according 
Phe judges have cogently 


own 


to its will. 
argued that while Parliament Is so- 
yereign under the Indian Constitu- 
tion, it is sovereign within the limi- 
tations of the Constitution, being it 
self only a creature of the Constitu- 
tion. In the light of this argument, 
they with much justification 
pointed out that any adverse amend- 
ment of the fundamental rights lies 
strictly within the province of a 
freshly convoked constituent assem- 
bly, to constitute and summon whick 
Parliament enjoys sufficient residuary 
powers under the Constitution. 

The Statesman appears to be. in 
disagreement with the majority view 
Article 868 is exhaustive of 
the Constitution 
and does not directly o1 indirectly 
exclude Part III relating to funda- 
mental rights from its purview. The 
majority view that when any change 
in fundamental rights is needed, a 
constituent assembly should be set up 
is open to the criticism that another 
constituent assembly was not only not 
contemplated in the Constitution, 
but also cannot be based on any 
wider franchise than that now pres- 
cribed for Parliament, and that ‘in 
effect the setting up of a special cons- 
tituent assembly may imply a referen- 
dum not envisaged by the founding 
fathers. The paper concedes that 
there will certainly be wide support 
for the view that the fundamental 
rights should not be treated as a 
matter of convenience by the Gov- 
ernment of the day and frequently 
amended in the form in wich it has 
been, in the First, Fourth and Seven- 


have 


because 
all amendments of 
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teenth Amendments, by validating a 
whole series of laws of dubious qua- 
lity enacted by the State Governments 
irrespective of their intrinsic merits. 
Phe acceptance of the majority view 
would however introduce a rigidity 
in the Constitution which many 
might consider unwise as it removes 
a safety valve and reduces the limited 
flexibility provided through constitu- 
tional amendments. The taking 
away of the power of Parliament to 
amend through a special majority 
Part Ill might imply a diminution 
of the sovereign powers conferred on 
it under the Constitution. 

According to Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
this “epoch-making, decision” will 
have far-reaching influence on the 
country’s social-economic 
The Chief Justice and those of his 
colleagues who have agreed with him 
have accorded to the fundamental 
rights a transcendental position which 
cannot be affected by the usual 
amending process sanctioned by the 
Constitution itself. The paper thinks 
that the Supreme Court itself may on 
a future occasion modify or mullify 
this decision just as in the present 
instance it has treated its own earlier 
decision as erroneous. ‘The effect of 
the judgment is to make the funda- 
mental rights eternal and immutable, 
except by a constituent assembly 
called for the purpose. But the Con- 
stitution makes no provision for a 
constituennt assembly. Such an as- 
sembly can emerge only from a revo- 
lution; it‘cannot be brought into be- 
ing through the normal constitution- 
al process, The people of India are 
not thinking at the present in terms 
of a political revolution, But they 
are passing through a socio-economic 
revolution which will now be crip- 
pled by rigid adherence to fundamen- 
tal rights safeguarding individual in- 
terests against the needs of the com- 
munity. ) 


FOLTCSS. 


Dear Liar 


By A SAMA CRITIC 


February 25, 26 and 27 the 


QO» 

British Council in association 
with Jan de Blieck presented Dear 
Liar at the the Hindi High School 
auditorium. Dear Liar is a_ play 
which has no well-knit plot, no dra- 
matic characterization, no neatly 
rounded story, nor even a burning so- 


cial problem, Yet it succeeds because 
—_rules or no rules—the dramatist 
knows how to keep the audience €m 
thralled for two full hours. The 
play has G.B.S, as its hero and Mrs 
Patrick Campbell—one ol the great 
est leading ladies of the British stage 

as its heroine. Underlying their 
formal relations there existed, for 
forty years, a tricky as well as touch: 
ing liaison; hundreds of witty, inte 
mate letters passed between them, Te 
vealing unimaginable facets of their 
personalities. From this private cor 
respondence, Jerome Kilty has work 
ed out a comedy of letters, Dear 
Liar. 

Apart from the sparkling wit of 
letters and our overlasting 
readiness to peep into the privacy of 
public figures, there is, in this play, 
very little to sustain the dramatic in 
terest. The hard duty of producing 
such an unconventional play has been 
rather capably discharged by Eni¢ 
Jones. Since there is very little OF 
accepted dramaturgy, Mr Jones does 
away with the elaborateneéss of decor 
and lighting as much as he can. He 
does not succumb to the usual temptas 
tion of repeating Kean-like tricks i 
this semi-historical and semi-biogra. 
phical play and depends mostly on 
restraint and unadorned simplicity, 
In clothing his characters also, he 
does not try to be grand, with- 
out, at the time, sacrificing 
historical authenticity. For the de- 
sired effect, Mr Jones largely depends 

I And Eithne 


on his acting company. 


these 


sammie 


PN 


Dunne (leading lady at the Bristol 
Old Vic) and David Dodimead (a > 
specialist in Shavian characteriza. 
tion) indeed proye worthy of the 
reliance on them. It is a real treaé fet 


to watch these two act, touching ie 
numerable emotions and moods—ther 
jocular and the earnest, the frivolous 

and the cynical, the childish and tem 
vedagogic, the real and the poeters 


. 


; 


Mr Dodimead (portraying the Cha 


racter of Shaw) has a resonant yore 
an agile physique and a Sensittves 
face ; and he knows how to use these: 
Thanks to his brilliant acting, cer: 
tain moments (Mrs Shaw's funeral 
or reaction to the news of death OF 
Mrs Campbell's son) are simply ine 
forgettable, But more creditable as 
the performance of Eithne Dunne; 
who, after all, does not have the sw 

port of that irresistible Shavian wit 
With equal felicity she plays the coy 
and the coquettish, the seductive and 
the sympathetic, the stoic and the 











The ease with which 
she enacts the transition in the cha- 

Bracter Of Mrs Campbell from a 
Vivacious middle-aged actress to a 
semi-senile lady awaiting her death, 
can be described as a_ theatrical 

© tour-de-force. People do not always 

= have the privilege of witnessing such 
a splendid performance. 


affectionate. 


Letters 


. After 


The following assessment of a few 
Mm aspects of the results of the elections 
= in West Bengal is put forward in the 
Bm hope that sober-minded critics will 
» not fail to point out my mistakes, if 
any. 

It is being emphasised 
Congress has become much 
than in 1962. The strength of the 
Bangla Congress (34) and the Con- 
me gress (127) put together is 16! in 

a House of 280 this year as against 
a little over 150 the Con- 


The Elections 


that the 
weaker 


seats for 


a . A. ‘ : 
, gress in a House of 252 in the 1962 
elections. Now, the Congress and 








the Bangla Congress represent the 
Same class (we do not by any means 
Mecry the Brave rebels). \So, we can 
only say that the class which the Con- 
gress represents has been torn by in- 


ternal strife, but the credit of forces 
other than the Congress itself in weak- 


Lee es 


~ 


ening it is ae 
Those who hail the popular gov- 
: ernment that has been formed here 
should remain conscious of the limi- 
tations it will have to face. Such 
limitations, being natural, need not 


necessarily discredit any of the consti- 
tuent political parties. If we our- 
selves remain conscious of what it is 
possible to achieve and what not it 
may not be possible to discredit the 
popular government so easily. There 

iz remains the huge amount of filth left 
=» over by the predecessors. While the 
popular government is expected to 
serve the people, the anti-people may 
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} well try to serve themselves. Should 
zy we not remain fully prepared to meet 


any fascist efforts to sabotage the gov- 
© ernment through communal riots or 
© the goraksha movement? ‘This needs 
; Close co-operation between the gov- 
ernment and the people. 
Apart from these external dangers, 
there remains the possibility of inter- 
nal disruption ; for, serious efforts to 


NOW 


solve problems are bound to give rise 
to serious differences, It is true that 
the alliance consisting of heteroge 
neous elements is basically loose, and 
that it can remain strong only so long 
as the horrors of the Congress Raj 
are not forgotten, 
DipAK BHATTACH? 

Calcutta 





What is the future of the Commu- 
nist movement in India? The Con- 
gress is shaken to its foundations, 
thanks to both progressive and reac- 
tionary parties. Drastic changes have 
eome about in the political landsc: ape 
of India and the Congress.is at bay. 
But while people are busy taunting 
Congressmen, the stauncher 
of American capitalism are gaining 
ground in Indian politics. In every 
State, save Kerala, the Communist 
Party proved itself .to~be a cypher. 
Even in West Bengal. The existence 
of the \Andhra Communist Party 
which should be proud of Comrade 
Sundarayya is threatened. In Maha- 
rashtra also the Communist Party 
yields no influence on public opinion 
despite a leader like Comrade Rana- 
dive. A critical survey of the per- 
formance of the Communist Party 
shows clearly that since independenc 
it has relied too much on election 
and evolution (revisionist way) but 
not on revolution. 

Biryoy KAntt SENGUPTA 
Calcutta 
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The surprising»results of the fourth 
general elections are :an indication 
that the voters are more conscious, 
that they understood their concealed 
power and realised the possibility of 
forming an anti-Congress government. 
They are guided more by anti-Con- 
gress feelings than by the ideology of 
different political parties. The two 
wings of the Communist Party hardly 
succeeded in exploiting this anti-Con 
sentiment fully, “Though the 
Congress failed to get absolute maje 
rity in several States, the results are 
not so hopeful for leftist parties, for 
many reactionary parties haye emerg- 
ed with increased strength. 

Whatever may. be the different ideo- 
logies of the two Communist factions, 
there are common programmes to 
operate jointly, Pro-Americanism is 
growing. Our neutralist policy is at 
stake. If the leftist forces do not 
wake up to the situation, a time will 
come when India will be a second 
Indonesia. 


gress 


Thinking of these ominous indica- 
tions, both the Communist parties 
should try to strengthen their own po: 
without bitterness between 
themselves and co-operate with each 
possible, 


sitions 


other as -far as 
BipyuT KuMAR GucCHAIT 
Midnapur 


Let me congratulate you on your 
tempered ap preciation (March 3) _ of 
the people’s judgement in bringing 
about the fall of the Congress and 
forging a combination of anti-Congress 
forestall any possibility of 
the old gang’s return to power, The 
scenes of wild joy and frenzied excite- 
ment witnessed at the announcement 
of the defeat of Mr P. C. Sen and Mr 
Atulya Ghosh showed the grim deter- 
mination of the people to crack the 
myth of the infallibility of the Con- 
eress to pieces. 

The hour of joy and elation being 
over, the duty of the people 
should be to nip in the bud all forces 
of reaction and disruption that are 
already In confronting them, 
utmost and vigilance should 


forces to 


first 


afoot. 
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be exercised, while allowing no one 
who attempts to create chaos or con- 
fusion to go scotlree, The new gov- 


ernment has 
out corruption, 


already pledged to wipe 
effect. equitable dis- 
and enlarge the 
employment. Added to 
restoration of fundamental 
rights, a thorough probe into the cases 
led government employees, 
facilities, better- 
cause of education, and so 


tribution of food 
scope al 
| 


them art 


of suspen 
. . . 
increase ol medical 


nent of th 


on, The teachers’ cause, in particu- 
lar, should receive the utmost con- 
sideration, for, it is the teachers who 
suffered. the most \disgraceful humi- 


liation at the hands of the 
covernment. 

Che inglorious of Congress 
misrule has left. the machinery 
It is not possible to 
rnight to effect a radi- 
nation in the lives of the 
Che vast disciplined crowd 
that gatherered on the Maidan on 
March their willing- 
ness to co-operate with the new gov- 
ernment in cvery possible way. The 
leaders, in their turn, said that their 
source of strength lay in increas- 
ing participation by the people in 
the overall politic al life of the State. 
Let the fusion of the two bring a 
happier day, 
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